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moval of a body to clear the stage, becomes in 
Shakespeare's hands a moving and dramatic 
incident, and he will see once more justified 
what De Quincey said of Shakespeare, that 
"the further we press in our discoveries, the 
more we shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement, where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accident." 
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HERODIAS THE WILD HUNTRESS IN 

THE LEGEND OP THE 

MIDDLE AGES. 

With regard to an article by Mr. Jacob N. 
Beam, concerning Herodias and Salome in mod- 
ern literature, published in the January issue of 
the Modern Language Notes, I have a few re- 
marks to offer. The writer expresses the opinion 
that the love element is entirely of nineteenth 
century romantic origin, and that the well known 
fertility and perversity of Heine's imagination 
makes it probable that he invented the saga pure 
and simple and assigned a fictitious source, as he 
had done before with the saga of the " Flying 
Dutchman" in Die Memoir en des Herrn Sehna- 
blewopski. In the famous chapter of Atta Troll 
where Herodias appears in company with other 
mythological ladies, Heine tells us that Herodias 
had John the Baptist beheaded on account of her 
unrequited love. 

"In der fiibel steht es nicht, 
Doch im Yolke lebt die Sage 
Von Herodias" blutiger Liebe." 

Thus Heine indicates that his conception of 
Herodias is based on a popular legend. The 
vague term "im Volke" gives no clue whether 
we are referred to Jewish or Christian legends. 
It is, however, easy enough to show that Heine 
has not "invented the saga pure and simple" 
nor even any important feature of the same. I 
refer only to the chapters on the " Furious Host," 
on "Bertha," Abundia, Holda, the "witches 
jaunt," etc., in Jac, Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, 



where abundant references to Herodias, the 
wind's bride are to be found. Although Heinrich 
Heine often enough ruthlessly scoffed at his most 
intimate object of hatred, Massmann : 

" Nur altdeutsoh verstand er, der Patriot, 
Nur Jacob Grimmisch and Zeunisch," 

there is ample evidence that he followed " blush - 

higly " Jacob Grimm's footsteps. 

After all Heine's satire had reference only to 
the exaggerations of some of Grimm's followers. 
Heine was throughout an ardent admirer of Jacob 
Grimm' s almost superhuman work in the field of 
folklore. In " Elementargeister und Damonen," 
published in 1834, he pays the following enthusi- 
astic tribute to Jacob Grimm: "Der einzige 
Jacob Grimm hat fur Sprachwissenschaft mehr 
geleistet als eine ganze franzosische Akademie seit 
Richelieu. Seine Deutsche Grammatik ist ein 
kolossales Werk, ein gothischer Dom, worm alle 
germanischen Volker ihre Stimmen erheben, jedes 
in seinem Dialekte. Jacob Grimm hat vielleicht 
dem Teufel seine Seele verschrieben, damit er ihm 
Materialien lieferte und ihm als Handlanger diente 
bei diesem ungeheuren Sprachbauwerke. In der 
That, am diese Quadern von Gelehrsamkeit 
herbeizuschleppen, um aus diesen hunderttausend 
Citaten einen Mortel zu stampfen, dazu gehort 
mehr als ein Menschenleben und mehr als Men- 
schengeduld." 

So it is no daring assumption that Heine may have 
studied these chapters very carefully ; here the 
graceful, fairy Abundia, whom he has treated with 
such tenderness in the same chapter, may have 
smiled at the poet. Heinrich Heine took from his 
early youth a deep interest in all popular legends 
and mythology, and he remained true to this pas- 
sion to the end of his life. This absorbing interest 
is splendidly attested by such works as Elementar- 
geister und Damonen (1834), Die Gb'tter im Exil 
(1836) and Dr. Faust, ein Tanzpoem, nebst lcurio- 
sen Berichten uber Teufel, Hexen und Dichthunst 
(1847). Making his preparations for these works, 
he undoubtedly had to read a good deal on occult 
sciences, magic, witchcraft and related subjects. 
Here he must have met Herodias the Wild 
Huntress almost at every step, for Herodias, as 
we shall see, was for several centuries a most im- 
portant name, and although only a spectre, a dire 
reality. In like manner was His Hellish Majesty, 
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as whose emanation or incarnation Herodias was 
considered, for Heine a very fascinating person- 
ality. He mentions him often enough, for instance : 

Mensch, verspotte nicht den Teufel, 



or 



Ich rief den Teufel und er kam, etc. 



Modern psychologists speak of the mythological 
faculty of our dream-life. Heine would probably 
have taken the opposite point of view and have 
interpreted the formation of mythology as the 
dreaming of the " Volksseele." And just here 
we find the psychological explanation of Heine's 
strong affinity for everything mythological. 
" Traumbilder " were, we may say, the overture 
of his career as a lyric poet. 

Another point of attraction for Heine in the 
subject of "Herodias" was the dance-element. 
Heine entertained throughout his life an exorbi- 
tant enthusiasm for the art of Terpsichore. Here 
I mention only his dithyrambics on "Pomare," 
the celebrated dancer. The poet becomes so ex- 
cited over the grandiose performance that he 
imagines he is Herod and Pomare is Salome, and 
he winds up with the order, "Man schlage ab 
das Haupt dem Taufer" (to decapitate John the 
Baptist). 

Sie tanzt. Derselbe Tanz ist das, 
Den einst die Tochter Herodias' 
Getanzt vor dem Judenkonig Herodes. 
Ihr Auge spriiht, wie Blitze des Todes. 

Sie tanzt mich rasend — ich werde toll — 
Sprich Weib, was ich I>ir schenken soil? 
Du lachelst ! Heda ! Trabanten, Laufer I 
Man schlage ab das Haupt dem Taufer ! 

Of the almost innumerable passages in mediaeval 
literature, where Herodias is mentioned as the 
leader or one of the leaders of the " Furious Host, ' ' 
I shall mention only a few. The most famous of 
all is the so-called Canon Episcopi which has been 
considered a document of the highest authority on 
matters of witchcraft during the middle ages, nay 
even until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This Canon has been attributed to the 
council of Ancyra in 314 ; this of course is an 
unwarranted assumption ; it is found, however, for 
the first time in the Instruction for the visit of 
a diocese, written by Eegino who was abbot of 
Priim until 899 and died at Treves in 915. It 
can hardly be doubted that this Canon dates at 



least from the seventh century. This is however 
of no importance here, as I wish only to indicate 
the sources where Heine might have found at least 
traces or features of the Herodias legend. Jules 
Baissac in his interesting, but by no means ex- 
haustive Histoire de la Diablerie ChrUienne; Le 
Diable, la personne du diable, le Personnel du 
diable (Paris, 1882), quotes, p. 275, the Canon in 
full ; in Grimm's Mythology the Canon is quoted in 
abridged form. The Canon reads as follows : 

' ' There are some criminal women who, seduced 
by the illusions and phantoms of the Devil, have 
placed themselves under the yoke of Satan ; and 
they believe and assert that during the night they 
ride and roam with Diana, Goddess of the Heath- 
ens, or with Herodias and an innumerable crowd 
of other women, astride on certain animals, and 
that they traverse great distances in the silence of 
darkness ; they claim that they do homage to this 
Goddess acknowledging her for their sovereign ; 
and that they are sometimes called on for per- 
sonal service. The priests shall in the churches 
entrusted to their care employ great diligence to 
instruct the people and to teach them that all this 
is false, that they are the victims of pure phan- 
tasms sent into the souls of the unbelievers, not by 
the divine spirit, but by the Evil One. For 
Satan, who transfigures himself into an augel of 
light, having become Lord and master of the soul 
of a poor woman on account of her infidelity and 
lack of faith, takes unto himself the form and the 
appearances of different persons. In this manner 
he mocks the poor soul during sleep, holding it 
in captivity and presenting to such soul visions, 
sometimes triste, sometimes gay, of things known 
and unknown, leading such poor soul astray from 
the straight path. All this takes place only in the 
mind, but the unbelieving soul is firmly convinced 
that it is real. 

"Who has not seen in his sleep many things 
which he never saw while awake ! And who is 
ignorant and silly enough to believe that all which 
takes place in the mind has likewise an external 
reality? For instance, when Ezechiel had the 
visions of the Lord, it was in his mind, not in the 
body, and when the apostle John was enraptured 
in ecstasy, was it in the mind or in the body ? It 
devolves on us to declare publicly that whoever 
believes such things and others of the same kind, 
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has lost his faith, and who has lost faith in the 
Lord, does not belong to the Lord but to him in 
whom he believes, that is the Devil. Whosoever 
then believes that anything can be created, or that 
any creature can be changed into a better or worse 
form, except by the Creator himself : such person, 
we declare, is beyond doubt, an infidel and worse 
than a pagan." 

I have given the admonition of the Canon 
Episcopi in extenso, for the following reason : 
Paul Hoensbroeck in his work Das Papsttum in 
seiner social- kulturellen Wirhsamhevt refers to the 
admonition, wherein the imaginary character of 
the nightly witch-jaunt is asserted, as "pronounc- 
ing a verdict of condemnation on the horrible 
bulls and blood-curdling manifestations of the vice- 
gerents of Christ in later centuries ; on the other 
hand, all the greatest promoters of the incinera- 
tion of witches loudly protest against such impious 
interpretation, and they appeal, as it were, unani- 
mously ' a Canone Episcopi male interpretato ad 
Canonem melius interpretandum.' " If we appre- 
ciate the spiritualistic character of the conception 
of the world in the middle ages, we cannot, I 
think, fail to conclude that the question whether 
these roamings are to be conceived in realistic 
terms, or as taking place only in the imagination 
of the adherents of the devil, and at the same 
time of the spectators, is entirely secondary. The 
"maleficium" consists in the pact with the devil 
and the submission to his sovereignty. This, of 
course, is easily explained on a purely spiritualistic 
basis. The pact with the devil may be implicit, 
i. «., consist in merely passive submission to his 
power. 

But in order to set our doubts at rest, let us turn 
for enlightenment to the highest, most irrefragable 
authority on such matters, the Malleus Malefica- 
rum, the Witch-Hammer of the Dominican fathers 
Sprenger and Institoris, which in the year of the 
Lord 1484 made its appearance with the approba- 
tion of the University of Cologne and proving its 
right of existence by prefixing the execrable 
witch-bull of Innocens VIII, "Summis deside- 
rantes." For later editions the reverend authors 
succeeded in securing a diploma of Emperor Max- 
imilian. Supported by this formidable array of 
authority, both spiritual and secular, these blood- 
thirsty fanatics deliver the evangel of the persecu- 



tion of witches, as it were, ex cathedra. They lay 
especial stress on the following points: 

Every preacher, therefore, ought to inculcate 
the following four important points : 

1) Besides God there is no other divine Being. 

2) When the witches boast of their nightly 
roamings in the suite of Diana and Herodias, they 
are in fact, enjoying the company of the devil. 

3) This happens in the imagination only, the 
devil operating on the soul in such manner that 
the witch imagines to ride through the air, while 
she remains at home. 

4) That wizards and witches obey the devil in 
all things. 

AVe cannot expect consistency of fanatics of the 
class of Sprenger and Institoris ; often enough the 
Malleus Maleficarum speaks of the nightly excur- 
sions in a thoroughly realistic fashion. 

Nearly all the promoters of the persecution of 
witches express their cordial agreement with the 
Canon Episcopi, for instance Spina ; and they 
protest energetically against an interpretation that 
would attempt to explain away the crime of witch- 
craft. I believe, their point is -well taken. The 
canon contains all the most ardent " crushers of 
witches" may desire. Mark well the expres- 
sion, "they belong to him in whom they believe, 
that is the Devil." Can this mean anything else 
than what the Witch-Hammer calls "the implicit 
pact with the Devil?" Furthermore, do the 
terms "infidelity," "lack of faith," "worse than 
pagans," imply the crime of apostasy and heresy 
which in the eyes of mediaeval theologians was a 
crime deserving capital punishment. The quota- 
tion of isolated passages from a document or 
author is more or less misleading ; the danger is 
the greater the more the spirit of those times " is 
removed from " the spirit of our time. Goethe 
compared "past times" to a book with seven 
seals, and warns us not to introject our ideas into 
our interpretation of other ages. It would be, 
in my opinion, not particularly difficult to make 
up a fairly substantial collection of dicta from the 
writings of the most notorious obscurantists, which 
will make them appear in the light of high- 
minded, unprejudiced, humanitarian gentlemen. 

I cannot leave the Canon Episcopi without add- 
ing a few remarks concerning the mythological 
implications of this important document. We 
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find here Herodias associated with Diana, but not 
in the same sense as in Heine's Atta Troll. For 
Herodias and Diana in the Canon Episeopi are 
not to be interpreted as two distinct personalities. 
They are only two "avatars" of the Evil One, 
who now takes unto himself the form of Diana, 
now of Herodias, now combining attributes of both 
in one apparition. We have here the dream-like 
suspension of the bonds of identity, so beautifully 
illustrated in Gerhard Hauptmann's Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt, where the personality of her beloved 
teacher and that of the Saviour flow together in 
the apparition of "the Stranger." Diana was 
well known to the clergy as an incarnation of the 
Evil One from the New Testament story of the 
Diana of the Ephesians. The Canon Episeopi 
gives us no information concerning the question 
whether Herodias the Wild Huntress and leader 
of the "Furious Host" is understood to be the 
wife of King Herod whose malice brought about 
the doom of John the Baptist, or her daughter 
Salome. Origen tells us that the maiden who 
danced before the king and to whom the head of 
the Baptist was given in a golden charger was 
also known as "Herodias." It is well known 
that in Hellenistic literature patronymics were 
employed in a very loose way. So the damsel in 
question would even as a step-daughter of Herod 
have been entitled to the name of "Herodias." 
Moreover, we know she was the daughter of 
Herodes Philippus. And thus her claim to be 
called "Herodias" cannot be disputed. 

Furthermore, it is one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of mythological evolution, that func- 
tions, originally attributed to the father are at a 
later stage of the saga attributed to the son, and 
those of the mother to the daughter and vice 
versa. It is easy to follow up this development 
in classical as well as in Germanic mythology. 
The somewhat trivial principle : "No difference, 
that remains in the family," is everywhere in 
evidence. In the legend which now concerns our 
attention, it requires no further argument to show 
that mother and daughter have continuously ex- 
changed places. Nay, we should have no right to 
be surprised if we were to meet Herod the Wild 
Hunter instead of Herodias the Wild Huntress. 
I have not put myself to any trouble in order to 
"nail" Herod the Wild Hunter. Fr. Perreaud, 



who in the year of the Lord 1653 published his 
Demonologie or Traiti des demons et soreiers, tells 
us on page 126 : "I have learned from very 
trustworthy persons that at different times of the 
night, especially about Christmas time, such a 
terrible ferocious noise was heard in the air that 
you would have said : all the dogs of the country 
are barking to their heart's content ; the people 
generally claim that this is King Herod leading 
the Furious Host and that he is condemned to 
this exercise ; but the more enlightened are of 
opinion that it is the Devil himself who makes 
this noise in order to disturb the people in their 
devotion." Here we have enlightenment, as Fr. 
Perreaud understood it. In this case, of course, 
it is Herod who killed the innocents, whom the 
people credited with this tremendous noise-making 
faculty. But after all to the mythological fancy 
of the people "all Herod s will look alike," and 
we may anticipate to meet a King Herod as leader 
of the Furious Host who will be an amalgamation 
of the two Herods. 
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EOBINSON CRUSOE'S ISLAND. 

The location of Robinson Crusoe's island having 
come up as a question, a well known cyclopedia of 
names was consulted as an authority that could be 
cited. Under Robinson Crusoe and under Selkirk 
there was something about Crusoe, but nothing 
about his island. 

William A. Wheeler's Explanatory and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, 
17th ed. (Boston 1882), was next examined, and 
under Crusoe, Robinson, was this : 

"The hero of DeFoe's great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years leads a solitary 
existence on an uninhabited island of the tropics, 
and who alleviates his long reclusion by an inex- 
haustible prodigality of contrivance." 

Mr. Wheeler's "Names" were contributed by 
him to one of our best known dictionaries of the 
English language. In the volumes dated 1890, 
1901 and 1907, the names and explanations are 



